Aryan Leader Pleads Guilty In Robberies 


Mark William Thomas Said He Would Cooperate 
Some Call That A Blow To The Hate Movement 
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Mark William Thomas, the guru of Pennsylvania white supremacists, stunned his supporters yesterday by 
pleading guilty to conspiring to rob Midwestern banks and promising to tell authorities everything he knows 
about criminal activity by racial extremists nationwide. 


Brian Levin, director of the Center on Hate and Extremism at Stockton State College in Pomona, N.J., said 
Thomas' pledge to cooperate “is by far the most significant catch of this decade." 


“It is hard to overstate just how trusted and respected Thomas is in the white-supremacist world," Levin 
said, asserting that Thomas has been especially effective at recruiting young people into the movement. 


Thomas, 46, whose Berks County farm has long been a meeting place for neo-Nazis, Skinheads and other 
white right-wing groups, has been involved with such organizations as the Ku Klux Klan, the Aryan Nation 
and the Aryan Republican Army over the last 25 years. 


He was one of five men, three from the Philadelphia area, who were indicted last month on charges of 
conspiring to rob seven Midwest banks in 1994 and 1995 to generate money for their movement. 


Thomas, who pleaded not guilty two weeks ago, reversed himself yesterday. At a hearing in federal court 
here marked by unusually tight security, he entered a guilty plea to conspiracy and to receiving proceeds of 
the bank robberies. He faces a maximum prison sentence of 25 years. 


In an eight-page plea agreement, Thomas promised to provide information about the bank heists and “any 
other crimes about which he has knowledge." 


In return, the U.S. Attorney's Office said it would ask the sentencing judge to consider Thomas' 
cooperation and possibly impose a lesser term than called for under federal guidelines. Under the 
agreement, Thomas' sentencing will be ‘postponed until his cooperation is complete." 


Thomas' attorney, David Maynard, said outside the courtroom that his client would **cooperate fully." 
Thomas has been held without bail at an undisclosed location since he was arrested by the FBI Jan. 30. 


Word of the plea and Thomas' promise to help the FBI jolted hate groups around the country - and 
heartened organizations that oppose them. 


“This is very significant. I'm shocked to hear this," said Richard Girnt Butler, leader of the Aryan Nation, a 
white-separatist movement based in Hayden Lake, Idaho. `I don't know what they had on him. | sure don't 
understand it." 


Thomas was replaced as head of the Aryan Nation's Pennsylvania branch last year, when he became a 
target of the federal investigation. Butler vowed that the group would continue its work in Pennsylvania. 


“We are fighting for the life of the white race," said Butler, 79. 


“He'll drop everyone's name. | believe he'll drop my name," said Dennis Mahon of Tulsa, Okla., a former 
Ku Klux Klan leader in that state and now a national leader of the White Aryan Resistance. 


“How could he throw 25 years of this movement away?" asked Mahon, who said he had sent money to 
help Thomas' wife after his arrest. `It breaks my heart that he would break that fast. He's only been in jail 
for a week." 


Barry Morrison, regional director of the Anti-Defamation League, was jubilant. “It puts him out of the box," 
he said of Thomas. `The effectiveness that he had in the hate movement will be no more. 


“To the extent that he may choose to cooperate with law enforcement officials, that can make a dent in the 
hate movement," he said. ``His contacts are nationwide by virtue of his own travel, by virtue of 
communication and by virtue of his Internet connections." 


Thomas, a sometime truck driver with an eighth-grade education, has regularly hosted white-supremacist 
rallies at his farm in Longswamp Township, near Allentown, and has turned up regularly at places that have 
become icons to the extreme right. He has operated an Internet site called `The Watchman." 


Authorities say Thomas had been to Butler's Idaho compound - once frequented by Randy Weaver, the 
key figure in the bloody 1992 Ruby Ridge standoff with the FBI. He has also visited a right-wing Christian 
compound in Oklahoma known as Elohim City. 


Thomas, a tall, haggard-looking man, spoke softly and apologetically during a hearing yesterday before 
U.S. District Judge Ronald L. Buckwalter. 


“| want to apologize for my appearance,” the unshaven Thomas told the judge. `Il've been trying for days 
to get access to a razor." 


A dozen U.S. marshals stood guard in the courtroom and in the hallway outside. Two were within a few 
feet of Thomas at all times. Anyone entering the 17th-floor courtroom had to pass through a metal detector. 


Though he quibbled with some details of the seven bank robberies as described by Assistant U.S. Attorney 
Michael Schwartz, Thomas muttered *‘I'm guilty" several times when questioned by the judge about the 
charges and his plea. 


Thomas' pregnant wife and their 1 1/2-year-old child sat quietly in the rear of the courtroom, flanked by 
several supporters. 


Authorities say the robberies were among 22 Midwestern bank robberies committed by white separatists 
between late 1992 and late 1995. More than $250,000 was stolen. Prosecutors say Thomas and others 
used some of the money to fund their movement and to buy guns and other equipment for future robberies. 


Three of the men indicted with Thomas were already in prison on charges stemming from some of the 
Midwest robberies. They are: Peter Kevin Langan, 38, who was arrested in January 1996 at his home in 
Columbus, Ohio; Scott Anthony Stedeford, 28, of Ardmore; and Kevin William McCarthy, 19, of the city's 
Bustleton section. 


The fifth suspect, Michael William Brescia, 24, of the city's Andorra section, was arrested Jan 30. He is 
being held without bail. 


Langan was convicted earlier this month of bank-robbery charges in federal court in Columbus. Stedeford 
was found guilty in November, in Des Moines, of robbing two banks. McCarthy pleaded guilty to similar 
charges in July and agreed to testify for the prosecution. 


Brescia, a part-time student at La Salle University and the son of a battalion chief in the Philadelphia Fire 
Department, has pleaded not guilty. His attorney, Edward J. Daly, was at Thomas' hearing yesterday but 
said it was too early to comment on how the guilty plea would affect his client. 


Opponents of the white-separatist groups were thrilled by the prospect of Thomas' cooperation, which they 
said could provide important information about the far-right across the county. 


Morrison, of the Anti-Defamation League, said there were “hundreds of people who have traveled through 
his compound and other people he has encountered. 


“Obviously, he's cutting off all ties with the hate movement," he said. 
Investigators are intrigued by Thomas' links to Elohim City, a right-wing Christian community in Oklahoma. 


Authorities contend that Timothy McVeigh, the accused bomber of the Oklahoma City federal building, 
placed a call to the compound minutes after renting the Ryder truck used in the April 19, 1995, bombing. 
McVeigh has denied involvement in the explosion. 


Three of Thomas’ codefendants in the conspiracy indictment spent time in Elohim City. Brescia lived there 
for two years, according to the compound's founder, Robert Millar. Brescia's fiancee is distantly related to 
Millar and spent much of her life at Elohim City. 


Floyd Cochran, a former white supremacist from central Pennsylvania who has repudiated the movement, 
said Thomas had extensive knowledge of activities, both legal and illegal, by members of different 
organizations. 


“There are going to be people in the racist movement who are going to be shaking," said Cochran, now of 
Coudersport, Pa. “This guy's connected." 


